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My young readers have heard many stories 
about the poor Indians. Perhaps they have 
heard many frightful things about them; how 
they murder white children and their parents, 
and practice their savage cruelties upon their 
enemies. William had heard:so much about 
these red men, that he trembled when he heard 
his older brother say, ‘the Indians are coming, 
they will catch you.” It so happened that Wil- 
liam’s father sometimes traded with some par- 
tially civilized Indians; bought their baskets and 
furs. ~ -Witliam’s curiosity..was mueh excited 
when he knew they had arrived on one occasion, 
and keeping fast hold of his father’s hand, he 
ventured to come so near as to hear the conver- 
sation, and to see their red faces. The Indians 
seeing that he was afraid of them, spoke kindly 
to him, but he drew back. But the more Wil- 
liam became acquainted with them, the more he 
was convinced that they had kind hearts, and 
would not hurt him. He soon went to them, 
and would play with them by the half hour to- 
gether. He learned, what all children may, that 
if they would have others treat them kindly, 
they must. be kind and just themselves; that if 
they would make friends of their enemies, they 
must love them and do them good. This the 
Saviour taught and practised. Who of my read- 
ers has not heard this in his Sabbath School? 
Who will not contribute some of their money or 
books that these red children may learn about 
the Saviour? Then they will know how to treat 
their white enemies. How can we be surprised 
at their cruelties when we know how they have 
been wronged, and unjustly driven from their 
homes? How can we expect they will act like 
Christians, while they have no Bible?’ It is now 
many years since William first saw the Indians, 
but he has never forgot their kindness, and now 
he is a man he wishes to send missionaries and 
Bibles to them that they may love God and man. 

[S. S. Treasury. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TILE BRACELET RESTORED. 
BY GARAFILLIA. 

It was on one of those beautiful evenings in 
July, when the moon shone in all her fullness, 
that Mrs. Searle and her twe daughters, Layra 
and Emma, were walking slowly and silgntly, 
in the grave yard. They seemed gyrapt in their 
own musing: ; excepting Emma, the youngest, 





eight years; who 
was continually chatting, skipping, entirély 
unconscious of the solemnity of the place. Lau- 
Ma was seventeen; of a lovely character and dis- 
position; ‘ever thoughtful, bat always .active. 
‘‘ Oh! I see something,” said Emma, suddenly 
leaving her mother’s hand, and running toward 
the object that had attracted her attention. She 
had been gone but a few minutes, when she came 


a giddy. thoughtless a 


_|back, exclaiming, ‘Mother, mother, see what I 


have fount; look sister,” and she put the article 
in her mother’shand. It wasa small gold brace- 
let, with. a diamond studd in its centre, and on 
the inside were engraved these words, ‘‘ A Moth- 
er’s last Tribute.” ‘This is something very 
valuable,” said Mrs. Searle; ‘‘ some one‘has lost 
it; but where did you find it?” ‘Come with 
me, and I wil show you,” said Emma, as she 
led her mother to a beautiful Monument, the in- 
scription of which read as-follows : 


. Sacre 
To the Memory of inestimable departed Worth ; 
To unrivalled a and Virtue, . 
Mrs. Corne.ta SARGEANT 3 
Whose remains are deposited here, and whose 
eatherial part 
March 16th, 
. In the thirty-seventh year of her age. 


‘* 7] think I can almost read the story connect- 
ed with this bracelet,” said Laura thoughtfully. 
“Is it not our duty to advertise it, mother?” 
‘Oh! no, no,” said Emma, who. was naturally 
very selfish. ‘I found it, and it is mine.” 

‘Do tnto pthers, sister, as you would like to 
have them do to you,” said Laura. ‘ We will 
advertise it,’ said Mrs. Searle; ‘‘ but now let us 
leave this beautiful spot, and retreat homeward ; 
for the clock is striking eight.” 

The bracelet was accordingly advertised. But 
no one came for it. Weeks and months passed, 
but the owner came not; and Emma thought it 
time now, to claim the prize as her own. She 
had this pleasure long enough to satisfy her, and 
declared at last, that she would walk four miles 
any day, for the sake of restoring it to its right 
owner. 

Mrs. Searle and her daughters, always attend- 
ed the “‘ Sewing Circle,” which met -at different. 
houses, once a month. It was now the month 
for the Circle, and at this time it met at Mrs. 
Waltérs. ‘Emma as usual wore the bracelet. 
The rooms were filled with ladies, all engaged 
in sewing, excepting two, who were standing in 
one corner of the room, very earnestly engaged 
in conversation. The eldest, whom I shall call 
Augusta, was of a tall, stately figure, her fair 
brow, shaded by dark ringlets; clear blue eyes, 
but a sad, yet sweet expression. The. other, 
was our lovely Laura. Mrs. Searle, who could 
not help admiring the beauty and graceful atti- 
tude of Augusta, as she stood leaning her arm on 
the casement, asked Mrs. Walters who the young 
lady was, so earnest in conversation with her 
daughter. ‘ Augusta Sargeant,” was the reply; 
**a lovely daughter of an old friend of mine. 
She was an example for all who knew her. She 





was always accustomed every year, to make me 


a visit, with this-daughter.” .“ Where was:her 
mother from, and when and where did she die?” 
asked Mrs. Searle. ‘She fived in" England, 
till after her husband’s death; she then removed 
to Germany. Still from there, she never neg- 
lected visiting me. She died in the 67th year of 
her age.” ‘Did she die here?” repeated Mrs. 
Searle.. “‘ Yes, and very suddenly, and was buried 
in yonder grave-yard ;” said Mrs. Walters, sigh- 
ing-\ ** This daughter, was with her when she 
died, and was then but sixteen. I never sawa 
child mourn,so much the loss of a parent, as she 
did; and I she would have been in her 
gravei before this time, had not her uncle, (arich 
lawyet, who came, after hearing of the death of 
his sister,) to. visit her grave, taken her home 
with him. Every evening during their stay, 
they would walk to her grave. The monument 
was ereeted by him. To this sister, he was 
strongly ‘attached. Thus, they sympathize to- 
gether; one, for the loss of a most lovely and 
amiable. sisters the other, the loss of a pious and 
devoted mother... After they left me, my hus- 
band who wag ther in‘a decline, seemed desirous 
of travelling ;°-accordingly, we toured towards 
the South. Every month, I was gratified with 
a letter from Auguste. The first, I received 
three weeks after she Téft us, sent on 
to me by a friend. I opened and read it; to the 
letter was appendaged these lines, or something 
like them. ‘ You will greatly oblige your friend, 
if you will make some inquiry concerning a gold 
bracelet, that I think I lost on the last evening, 
that I spent at your house. It was my mother’s 
last gift, the remembrance and absence of which, 
has cost me already many tears. My mother! 
so loved; so dear; it was her last gift. I have 
felt wretched, ever since I have lost it. If this 
gift be ever again restored, a heart full of grati- 
tude and love, shall be the sincere, but simple 
reward, to the restorer. Your unhappy friend, 
Aveusta.” 

*‘ Mother,”’ said Emma, who had been listen- 
ing to the story with deep interest, ‘*I guess this 
is it.” ‘*That’s the very one,” said Mrs. Wal- 
ters, snatching up the bracelet, and touching a 
spring, which revealed to them the initials, 
A. E.S. ‘I must have been away at the time 
it was found; therefore, did not hear any thing 
about it.” ‘But let us have the satisfaction 
after tea, of restoring it; or,”’ said Mrs. Searle, 
“let us have the pleasure of restoring it during 
tea.” What was Augusta’s surprise, whenun- 
covering her plate, she saw her long lost brace- 
let, the sight of which, brought tears to her eyes. 
“To whom am I indebted for the restoring of 
this treasure,” said she, rising from the table. 
‘¢ To Mrs. Searle’s daughter,” said Mrs. Walters. 
Augusta looked at Laura, then at Emma, but the. 
latter’s sparkling eyes betrayed herself. The 
remainder of the evening was spent in giving 
the history of the bracelet, which proved very 
affecting. And from that evening, a constant 
friendship existed between the new friends. 








“ The Visit, by Gertrude,” is not well written. When 
the writer is older, perhaps she will do better. It requires. 





experience and care, to write suitably for the public. 
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‘trust her alone with her. 
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THE NURSERY. 


THE AFFECTIONATE SISTER. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Mary loved her little sister Ellen very much, 
but Ellen was so fretful and ill-natured, that she 
could seldom, by any means keep her quiet. 
Sometimes, when she was trying to please her, 
the little girl would grow suddenly angry, and 
lie down upon the floor, and thump her head 
against the hard boards till Mary was afraid she 
would burst it open. Mary did not get offended, 
but she would take her up, and casry her as fast 
as she could and lay her on a bed, where she 
could not injure herself; but as Ellen kiéked 
and struck her, and struggled so that she could 
hardly hold her, she used to wish she was a good 





‘ natured little girl. 


When Mary was eight years old, it pleased 
The little stran- 
ger was welcomed with great joy by all the chil- 
dren, and was named Elizabeth. While Eliza- 
beth was yet a very small babe, Mary was al- 
lowed to tend her, for she was careful to obey 
her mother’s directions, and hold her little head 
with one hand, while the other clasped her 
closely, to prevent her from falling; for Mrs. 
Richmond said the babe was a tender little thing, 
and must be handled very gently” 

At first Elizabeth noticed only a light, or the 
fire when she was turned toward them, but be- 
fore many weeks she began to smile when Mary 
talked to her, and Mary was quite sure she ob- 
served any bright thing she held before her eyes. 
A few months more and Elizabeth learned to 
hold playthings, and when Mary went to her, 
and said, ‘* Come, Sissy,” the little thing would 
hold out her hands and almost spring out of her 
mother’s arms to go to her. When Elizabeth 
was six or seven months old she learned to sit 
alone. She was a very gentle and lovely babe, 
and Mary would have liked to tend her all the 
time, but Mrs. Richmond thought the babe was 
quite as healthy, and as happy too, to sit on the 
floor a part of the time, as she would be if some 
one’s time was taken to hold her constantly; 
and as there were so many little ones to be cloth- 
ed and fed, it was necessary that every one who 
was able, should assist in the labor. 

But when the work was done, and play time 
came, then Mary could play with her sweet sis- 
ter as much as she chose; and after the weather 
became warm, she often said, **‘ Mother, when I 
have finished my work, may I take the baby and 
go where I please?” 

Her mother generally said ‘‘ Yes,” for she 
knew her to be so careful, and so very fond of 
the little Elizabeth, that she was not afraid to 
Mary loved the fields 
and the flowers, and the little animals that God 
has made to be happy, and she used to carry 
Elizabeth out to see the lambs and the chickens, 
and she loved dearly to see the little one laugh 
and clap her hands, as they ran about, or picked 
up their food. 

When the Summer sun had dried the damp- 
ness from the ground, Mary used to take her 
little sister and go out into the fields, and find- 
ing asmooth placeon the green sward, she would 
set her down, while she picked the bright flow- 
ers and brought her, and there set down by her 
and watch her as she picked them to pieces. 
When the raspberries, strawberries, blackberries 
and whortleberries became ripe, Mary used to 
take a basket in her hand, and Elizabeth in her 
arms, and go to gather them for-her mother. 
She would set the babe down on the ground, 
and gather berries till she grew uneasy, then 
find a safe place for her basket, and carry her 
about. Sometimes she found a nest of young 
birds, and she lifted Elizabeth up to look at them, 
and while she kept her at such a distance that 
she could not hurt herself or them, she laughed 
to see how eager she was to take them in her 
hands. When she was quiet, she would set her 





again on the ground, with some berries in her 
lap, while she hastened to fill her basket. 

Time passed away, and Elizabeth was soon 
old enough to call her sister’s name, and run by 
her side from place to place. She continued to 
have a very amiable disposition, and Mary loved 
her the more as she grew older. 

When Mary was eleven years old, her mother 
was taken sick, and was for some time unable to 
sit-up, or take any care of her family. The lit- 
tle girl was very much alarmed, but she tried to 
do every thing in her power to fill her mother’s 
place, not only by working, but by taking care 
of the younger ones. 

Ellen and Elizabeth seemed to think no one 
could do any thing for them as well .as Mary, 
and to cling to her as they used to do to their 
mother. a 

** Elizabeth,” said Ellen, **Ma’s sick, and 
Mary is afraid she will die, and then what shall 
we do fora mother? We must have Mary for 
Ma’, mustn’t we?”’ ‘ 

‘Yes, Mary be Ma’, Mary be Mal,” said 
Elizabeth, hardly understanding what her sister 
said, and yet feeling that she loved Mary well 
enough to call her mother. 

** But will she be Ma’?” said Ellen, “ you go, 
Elizabeth, and say, ‘* Please give me a piece of 
bread & butter, Ma’?” and see if she will be Ma’.”’ 

Elizabeth did as Ellen wished, and Mary gave 
her bread and butter, for herself and her sister. 

“There,” said Ellen, as she took the bread 
and butter, ‘*‘ Mary will be Ma’ if Ma’ dies.” 

‘“ Yes, Mary’ll be Ma’, Mary’ll be Ma’,” said 
Elizabeth, and they ran off to play contented, 
for they were little children, and did not know 
what it would be to lose a mother. Mrs. Rich- 
mond recovered, @id Mary was delighted when 
she was again able to sit up, and walk about the 
house. war 

When Mary was thirteen, her mother, who 
often wove cloth for sale, told her that if she 
would finish a pi that was then in the loom, 
she might cori: father, when he carried it 
to sell, and spend the money paid for that which 
she wove, as she chose. Mary took a great deal 
of pains to weave nice, and succeeded 1emarka- 
bly well. hen she arrived at the store, she 
saw some nice red shoes, just large enough for 
Elizabeth. ‘*Oh,” thought she, “ if Elizabeth 
had those shoes she might go with me to mcet- 
ing, as wellas Ellen,” and she desired her father 
to take them for her. She next saw some cali- 
co, which she thought would be pretty for aprons, 


she thought Elizabeth needed an apron, and she| 


bought some of that too. After making these 
purchases she’ had but little money left, but she 
spent part of that in buying something for Ellen, 
and after purchasing some small articles for her- 
self, returned home well satisfied. 

My reader, if you think it was very lovely in 
Mary to be so affectionate and disinterested, will 
you try to be like her?—Christian Watchman. 





THE OLD SOLDIER’S RULE. 


Dear Cuitpren,—“ If you would have friends 
you must show yourselves friendly.” I knew an 
ald soldier of the revolution, who told me the 
following story. ‘ 

I once had a neighbor, who, though a clever 
man, came to me one bright hay-day, and said, 
** Esq. White, I want you to come and get your 
geese away.” ‘ Why!” said JI, ‘what are my 
geese doing.” ‘They pick my pigs’ ears, when 
they are eating, and drive them away; and I 
will not have it.” ‘ What can I do?” said I. 
** You must yoke them.” * That I have no time 
to do, now,” said I; “I do not see but they 
must run.” ‘If you do not take care of them, 
F shall!” said the clever shoemaker, in anger; 
** What do you say, Esq. White?” “TI cannot 
take care of them now, but I will pay you for 
all damages.” 


** Well,” said he, * you will find out a thing, I 


guess.” So off he went, and I heard a terrible 
squalling among the geese. The next news 
from the geese was that three of them were miss- 
ing. My children went and found them terri- 
bly mangled and dead, and thrown into the 
bushes. Now, said I, all keep still, and let me 
punish him. 

In a few days the shoemaker’s hogs broke into 
mycoru. I saw them, but let them remain a long 
time. At last I drove them all out, and picked 
up the corn which they had torn down, and fed 
them with it in the road. By this time the shoe- 
maker came in great haste after them. ‘+ Have 
you seen anything of my hogs?” said he. ‘Yes, 
sir, you will find them yonder, eating some corn 
which they tore down in my field.” ‘In your 
field?” ‘Yes, sir,” said I; ‘* hogs love corn, 
you know—they were made to eat,” ‘ How 
much mischief have they done?” ‘QO, not 
much,” said I. Well, off he went to look, and 
estimated the damage to me, to be equal toa 
bushel and a half of oldcorn. ‘ Ohno,” saidI, 
“Tt can’t be.” “Yes,” said the shoemaker, 
‘‘and I will pay you every cent of damage.” 
‘‘No,” I replied, ‘* you shall pay nothing. My 
geese have been a great deal of trouble to you.” 
The shoemaker blushed, and went home. But 
in the winger, when we came to settle, the shoe- 
maker - determined to pay me for the corn. 
“No,” said I, “I shall take nothing.” After 
some talk we parted. But in a day or twol met 
him in the road, and fell into conversation in the 
most friendly manner. But when I started on, 
he seemed loth to move; and I paused. Fora 
moment both of us were silent. At last he said, 
‘“‘T have something laboring on my mind.” 
‘“*Well, what is it?” ‘Those geese. I killed 
three of your geese, and I never shall rest till 
you know how I feel. I.am sorry.” And the 
tears came in his eyes. ‘O, well,” said I, 
‘‘ never mind ; I suppose my geese were provok- 
ing.” I never took anything of him for it. But 
whenever my cattle broke into his field, after 
this, he seemed glad, because he could show how 
patient he could be. 

Now, said the old soldier, conquer yourself, 
and you can conquer anything. You can con- 
quer with kindness where you can conquer in no 


other way. Yours truly, Cxipren’s Minister. 
Vt. Chronicle.] 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.,-<No. 8. 
JOSEPH’S TEMPTATION. 


Miss M. In our conversations about Joseph, 
we have seen him maintaining his character, 
without a spot, under three trials, in different 
circumstances. In the first place, at home, he 
was the object of his father’s partiality—his fa- 
ther loved him more than all his brethren, and 


jshowed his partiality for him, without any re- 


serve. There are very few children who would 
not have been. spoiled by it. But it does not 
seem to have affected Joseph at all. He was 
not puffed up by it; neither did it make him as- 
suming, and disposed to carry himself haughtily 
towards his brethren. But suddenly, from this, 
he was brought down to the very lowest condi- 
tion—sold as a slave. But, here he was not dis- 
couraged, but applied himself diligently and 
faithfully to serve and please his master, and 
soon he was raised up to be the head servant of 
one of the king’s great officers. Now, we might 
suppose Joseph would be certainly puffed up and 
spoiled, if he had not a solid foundation for a 
virtuous character. 
Julia. Well, Miss M. what would you call a 
solid foundation for a virtuous character? 
Miss M. Nothing but true piety, my dear. 
A®person in a natural state has no higher mo- 
of action than selfishness; and that must 
give a very low standard of virtue. If Joseph 





had had no higher motive than this, I do not 
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think that his character would have stood all 
these trials, shining brighter in every one. But 
now, he comes to a severer trial still. Maria, 
you may tell about it. 

Maria. Joseph was a very handsome man. 
I was reading about it yesterday. Dr. Clarke 
says that the beauty of Jospeh is so celebrated 
in the Eastern Country, that, if one wants to say 
that a person is handsome, he says, ‘he is as 
comely as Joseph.” The twelfth chapter of 
Mohammed’s Koran is taken up in describing 
Joseph; and he makes him a perfect beauty, 
and the most accomplished of mortals; and two 
of the finest poems in the Persian language, are 
written about Joseph and his mistress. The 
Bible says that his master’s wife cast her eyes 
upon Joseph; and this led to, the temptation 


described in the thirty-ninth chapter of Genesis, 


from the seventh to the twelfth verse. 

Miss M. It is not necessary to say any more 
about her conduct than that it shows her to have 
been a very vile woman, though she was the 
wife of a great man. But, the manner in which 
Joseph resisted her temptations, day after day, 
is worthy of being followed by all children and 
youth, in regard to every sin. 

J. Yes; and I think the reasons he gave for 
not committing the sin which she enticed him to, 
would be good reasons fur any body to give 
against committing any sin. First, he told his 
mistress how great an injury it would be to his 
master, who had been so kind to him, and put 
such confidence in him; and yet, the great thing 
in his mind was, that it was a great wickedness, 
and a sin against God. 

Miss M. Yes; it is well to consider the in- 
jury we may do to others, and we ought to con- 
sider it; yet, the great evil of sin is, that it is 
committed against God. So David said, after 
he had sinned, and done the greatest injury to a 
man—* Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight.”” If you would 
always think of Joseph’s words, when you are 
tempted to do wrong, | think it would have great 
influence in keeping you from it. ‘*How can I 
do this great wickedness, and sin against God.” 
Every sin is a great wickedness—every sin is 
against God. Disobedience to parents, . espe- 
cially is a great wickedness, and a sin against 
God. 

Adaline. But, there was another thing in Jo- 
seph’s conduct, that I think is worth imitating. 
He persevered in resisting temptation. His mis- 
tress tried to persuade him, day by day, to do 
this wickedness; and yet he hearkened not to 
her, nor to be with her. 

Miss M. Yes; some will resist temptation at 
first, and then parley with it, and be overcome 
at last. ‘The way is, to resist it firmly, and not 
parley at all, nor hear any reasons for doing 
evil, but shut the ears and eyes close from the 
temptation, not giving way at all to the thought 
of evil. Solomon says, ‘* The thought of foolish- 
ness is sin.” N. 
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THE WISE GOAT. 

I should like to tell your little readers a tem- 
perance tale, which has this advantage—it is no 
fiction, but actually occurred in the Province of 
Wales. 

Parson Simmons, a Welsh clergyman, was a 
great lover of children, and would often amuse 
them with interesting stories, and generally told 
them of things which had happened to himself, 
or to those he knew, and therefore we were sure 
they were true, for he was a good man, and 
would not deceive us with idle tales or mere 
fictions. 

One evening, while talking of the wonderful 
instinct God had given to animals, he remaghig 
that men might often learn good lessons#o 
their sagacity, and would do well sometimes to 
follow their example. 


To illustrate this truth, he told the following 
tale: 

In a town in Wales, a number of young men 
were in the habit of meeting in a tavern to spend 
their evenings, and often indulged in drinking to 
excess; thus thoughtlessly wasting their time, 
their money, their health, and risking the loss of 
their souls. Now it happened that there was a 
fine goat belonging to this tavern, that used to 
strut about the yard with the dignity of a nabob, 
and at the same time, was so playful that he 
would frolic and amuse the young people, and 
afford great sport with his gambols. 

* On one of these occasions, while they were 
drinking wine, one of them said, by way of di- 
version, ‘* Oh, let us get Billy, (that was the 
name they gave the goat,) into, the parlor, and 
give him some wine.” ‘ ‘That’s# well said,” ex- 
claimed another; ‘we'll have him in,”—and 
Billy was. by general consent invited to take a 
glass of wine with them. Now whatever objec- 
tion may be made against a pig in the parlor, the 
goat seems to have beerr a very welcome guest. 
He tasted the wine very cautiously at first, but 
after two or three trials he began to drink it 
freely, and appeared to be very fond of it. But 
having béen a teetotaller all his life, this new 
drink began to produce a very strange and ludi- 
crous change in his manners. He lost all his 
dignity and decorum, and began to dance on his 
hind legs, and exhibit such curious feats of agili- 
ty that kept the company in a roar of laughter 
all the evening. This was fine sport for them, 
and when they had fairly tired themselves out, 
they left the tavern, agreeing to meet again the 
following day, and invite Billy to join their com- 
pany, and afford them more sport. 

Accordingly, they met the following day, and 
by the time they had got themselves well pre- 
pared for amusement, Master Billy was again 
sought for and found in his old quarters; but he 
appeared very shy of the parlor. At length they 
coaxed him in, and offered him some wine, but 
he rejected it with evident anger. They still 
urged him to drink, but no, his mouth was fast 
closed against the admission of a drop. One 
stratagem after another was tried: to gain their 
end, but like a wise goat, he had taken the reso- 
lution, and meant to keep it, that he would not 
make a senseless beast of himself again, to please 
the more senseless men that wanted to degrade 
him to a level with themselves. 

At length they gave it up asa hopeless task, 
and left the goat in the enjoyment of his supe- 
rior sobriety. On returning home, one of the 
young men made this important improvement of 
the good conduct of the goat; and I wish all 
would come to the same conclusion. 

“If this goat is so wise as to resist the attempt 
made by us, to intoxicate him the second time, 
what folly, what madness, it is in me, a ration- 
al and immortal being, to fall before the same 
temptation! I will drink no more :”—and act- 
ing on the wisdom of the poor goat, he became 
a pious and sober man. W. J 

ES 
TIE HONEST.SON,. ol 
A LITTLE STORY OF SMYRNA. 

A grocer of the city of Smyrna had a son, 
who, with the help of the little learning the 
country could afford, rose to the post of Naib, 
or deputy of the Cadi; and as such visited the 
markets, and inspected the weights and meas- 
ures of all retail dealers. One day, as this offi- 
cer was going his rounds, the neighbors, who 
knew enough of his father’s character to suspect 
that he might stand in need of the caution, ad- 
vised him to remove his weights; but the old 
cheat, trusting to his relationship to the inspec- 
tor, laughed at their advice. The Naib, on 
coming to his shop, coolly said to him, ‘ good 
man, fetch out your weights, that we may exam- 
ine them.” Instead of obeying, the grocer en- 
deavored to evade the order with a laugh; but 








was scon convinced that his son was serious, by 


had led to this deception. 
the garden, its fruits, and flowers, and, in my 
opinion, time was wasted when spent in doors ; 
therefore, what took the shortest time to learn, I 








his ordering the officers to search his shop. The 
instruments of his fraud were soon discovered, 
and after an impartial examination, openly con- 
demned and brokento pieces. He was also sen- 
tenced to a fine of fifty piastres, and to receive 
a bastinado of as many blows on the soles of 
his feet. 

After this had been effected on the spot, the 
Naib, leaping from his horse, threw himself at 
the feet of his father, and watering them with his 
tears, thus addressed him: ‘** Father, I have dis- 
charged my duty to my God, my sovereign, and 
my country, as well as to the station I hold; 
permit me now, by my respect and submission 
to acquit the debt I owe a parent. Justice is 
blind; it is the power of God on earth; it has 
no regard to the ties ef kindred. God and our 
neighbor’s rights are above the ties of nature ; 
you had offended against the laws of justice ; 
you deserved this punishment, but I am sorry it 
was your fate to receive it from me. My con- 
science would not suffer me to act otherwise. 
Behave better for the future ; and instéad of cen- 
suring me, pity my being reduced to so cruel a 
necessity.” 

So extraordinary an act of justice gained him 
the acclamation and praise of the whole city ; 
and a report of it being made to the Sublime 
Porte, the Sultan advanced the Naib to the post 


of Cadi, and he soon after rose to the dignity of 
Mufti. 





DECEPTION, 

Never deceive any body, either in thought, 
word, or deed. Never let fear of punishment 
deter you from owning a fault, how trifling so- 
ever it may be; for, if once found out, people 
will never put confidence in you again. Two 
of my school-fellows, when chilcren, asked their 
mother to lend them a small bottle; it was ijent 
them, and taking the cat, they went into the gar- 
den to play, when they broke the bottle. ‘Their 
cousin happened to be there, but unperceived by 
them, and she heard the following dialogue : 

*¢Oh, I’ve broken the bottle! Oh dear! what 
shall we do? what will mother say? How she'll 
scold us!’ 

‘‘ Let’s say the cat broke it.” 

The children went in and told their- mother 
accordingly, and she perhaps would have be- 
lieved them, if their cousin had not told her 
differently ; and their punishment far exceeded 
what they would have had, had they told the truth. 

Some children sin in a way which they may 
not think exactly wrong; it is this, they will 
learn a lesson which they have learned before, 
though perhaps partially forgotten; and this les- 
son will be said as if it were a fresh one. Now 
it is all right not to forget a thing, but to 
strengthen your memory by learning it again; 
yet, would it not be betier to say to your teach- 
er, ‘*I have said this before, but do not recol- 
lect it now?” 

I had a kind aunt; but she is lost to me now, 
for she has entered into her rest. When quitea 
child, I was spending a few days with her, and 
one morning she summoned me from the garden 
into her room; ‘‘ And now, my dear,” she said, 
‘‘T want you to learn a few verses, because it is 
a pity to waste time, and [ shall not like you to 
be a dunce; so what would you like to say?” 
and she gave me the Bible. I chose the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. She said, ‘‘Have you 
never said this before?” I answered, ‘ No, 
aunt.”” It was true that-I had never said it be- 
fore ; and therefore I thought I was not telling a 
story ; but then I had heard it read very often, 


and read it myself, so that I knew the beginning 


of it, and should have said so. ‘The love of play’ © 


I was delighted with 








liked the best, that I might return. 


A short time after, my younger sister was 
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with me; it was a Sunday evening, and we were 
prevented ftom going to church by rain, and a 
hymn was given each of us to learn. ‘ Aunty, 
dear,” said my sister, ‘I know this one.” ‘Do 
you, love?” ‘Yes. Shall I learn another?” 
Now, which do you think acted the most hon- 
orably? My sister. Yes, I thought she had 
given a noble proof of her uprightness, and I re- 
solved never to deceive any one again. She, 
though not more than six, knew what was right, 
and acted: up to that. knowledge, and I older 
and priding myself on being much wiser, also 
knew right, but perverted the knowledge. Yes; 
think of this, and never let anything tempt your 
eet to swerve from the right path. Always lis- 
ten to the voice of conscience, hearken to its re- 
bukes, and remember that where there is need 
of deception all cannot be right.—Child’s Comp. 








VARIETY. 








A Good Example. 

There is at least one boy in this city, whois I am sure 
a genuine temperance fellow. I do not know his name, 
but from his size, suppose him to be about ten years old. 

Walking along leisurely in B street, a short time 
since, a man oa a boy were just before me for some 
time. They said nothing to each other, until they came 
up to a certain store in the lower part df the street, when 
the man stopped, and said to the boy— 

“ You stay here, half a minnte, I want to go in.” 

“Oh no, pa, don’t go in,” said the boy with a very 
sweet voice, “ let’s get home as quick as we can.” 

“T must stop; rh be right out again.” 

“Don’t pa; don’t stop this cold night.” 

“TI am very dry; I must have something to drink.” 

“ Why, pa, we’re going right home, and tea is all 
ready, I know.” 

ao, I must !” and putting his hand on the knob, half 
opened the door, when the young hero, growing desper- 
ate, seized hold of his father’s other hand, and pulling it 
with all his might, said, “ you'll make ma cry if you do! 
Yoou’.t Make ma crr |” 

The father, not having lost all sense of feeling, yield- 
ed to his little son’s entreaties, and they both went on 





homeward. I shall never forget that scene. Noble 
boy! Powerful advocate of temperance! Go on, and 
with feaven’s blessing, save your father from a drunkard’s 


grave. Go on, and by your example lead others ro po 
LIKEWISE. hintaan 


The Hoe and the Slate. 


AsI was riding in the stage, looking to see what 
could be’ seen, as all passengers do, my eye Was attract- 
ed by a lad bearing on his shoulder a bright new hoe 
’ with a neat handle attached to it, and on his hoe-handle 
there was suspended a slate. “Noble representative of 
a northern laborer!” I exclaimed, “March on, brave 
boy! march on! Keep thy grasp on both the hoe and 
slate, and thy country will be grateful for the day that 

ve thee birth. Let manual labor and intellectual ef- 

‘ort go hand ir hand, and, heeding the God of our fa- 
thers, we are safe.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 
ee ae a. 
Little Girl’s place for Prayer. 

A number of years since, a little girl in the town of 
L—,, in the state of Massachusetts, about ten years 
old, began to feel that she had neglected her soul, and to 
inquire what she must do to be saved. She had been 
taught to say her prayers, but it did not satisfy her now 
‘merely to repeat the words of her accustomed form, 
She felt that she was a sinner, and she earnestly begged 
of God to pardon her sins, and give hera new heart. 
At length she began to hope that her prayer was an- 
swered, for she had very different feelings from those 
she used to have. The Saviour appeared very lovely 
and precious to her. She thought she had rather be at 
the feet of Jesus than any where else. She wished that 
she had a little room, all her own, where she might spend 
her leisure time in communing with her dear Saviour. 

She and her older sister occupied a chamber together, 
so that she had not the opportunity of being by herself 
so much as she desired. She thought over in her mind 
all the rooms in the house, to consider what place there 
was which she might consecrate as her closet, and to 
which she might retire without fear or interruption. Af- 
ter a while, she hit upon this plan to provide herself a 
place to pray. Across the corner of the chamber, she 
drew a curtain, enclosing a space large enough to con- 
tain a chair. and a.small stand, upon which she placed 
her Bible and hymn-book, This waa the place of her 
beloved resort, Here in the morning she knelt down to 

ask for help in the duties of the day, and here at eve- 


her pillow, to implore the pardon of her sins, and the 
protecting care of him who “ never slumbers nor sleeps.” 
Often, in the intervals of her school and home employ- 
ments, she stole away to this sacred little retreat, to read 
of Jesus, to tell him of her wants and her fears, and es- 
pecially to praise him for his love in dying on the cross ; 
and she was happier while thus engaged than she had 
ever been in those days when she thought little of her 
Creator and Redeemer, and was a lover of pleasure more 
than a lover of God.—S. S. Visiter. 


———<@———_— 
A Lion Frightened. 


It is related in Sir J. Alexander’s Southern Africa, in 
describing his adventures among the Boschmans, that a 
short time previous to his arrival among this tribe, a 
young Boschman, in hunting a troop of zebras, had just 
succeeded in wounding one of them with an arrow, when 
a lion sprang out of an opposite thicket, and showed a 
decided inclination to dispute the prize. 

The Boschman Juckily being near a tree; dropped his 
arms and climbed@or saféty, without a moment’s delay 
to an upper branch, The lion having allowed the 
wounded zebra to pass on, now turned his whole atten- 
tion towards the perching huntsman; and walking round 
and round the tree, he now and then growled, and look- 
ed up at him rather unpleasantly. At length the lion 
lay down at the foot of the tree, and kept watch all night. 

Towards morning, sleep overcame the hitherto wake- 
ful Boschman, and he dreamed that he had fallen into 
the lion’s mouth. Starting from the effects of his dream, 
he lost his seat, and tumbling from the high branch on 
which he had been reposing, came squash down upon 
the lion’s ribs. The monster not being at all. prepared 
for an assault of this description, bolted off with a tre- 
mendous roar, and the Boschman lost no time in taking 
to his heels in an opposite direction, sgarcely believing 
the evidence of his senses.— Hartford COurant. 


——~>—_—— 
Tracts Distributed. 


A girl, in a Sabbath School at Fenny Stratford, being 
desired to account for her absence.on the past Sabbath, 
stated as follows:—My mother, against my wish, insist- 
ed on my attending the annual feast at W , where I 
met with several female relations, who all took the name 





of the Lord in vain, every time they spoke. I handed to| 


one of them the tract called the * Swearer’s Praver ;” 
and, in the evening, requested them to accompany me to 
hear Mr, C—— preach, which they refused to do, laugh- 
ing at me. The following morning I went all round the 
village, inquiring if any children did not attend a Sun- 
day School. I found only twelve, whose parents prom- 
ised to send them next Sabbath. I left a tract at each 
house, and also a hand-bill to paste on the walls. 
[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


———<— 
A Family Reformed, 

A young woman, whé was one of the first scholars in 
a Sabbath School at Chepstow, left the school, and went 
to service. She engage at a shopkeeper’s, where they 
kept open shop on Sundays; she saw the impropriety of 
such conduct, and gave notice to Jeave the place. Her 
master and mistress, finding her a faithful and honest 
servant, did not wish to part with her, but she would not 
continue unless they shut up their shop on the Sabbath ; 
and more than this, she requested to have family-prayer 
constantly, which she conducted herself. The happy 
result was witnessed; and although there was much 
persecution for not selling as usual, yet the shop was 
closed on the Sabbath, the house of God attended, and 
the mistress and servant openly professeu Christianity. 
[b. 


———__ 
Concern Shown for Others. 


Among a few facts which have presented themselves | 


to our attention, says the committee of the Kingsbridge 
Sunday School Union, in 1821, one is that of.a little boy, 
about seven years of age, who, of his own accord, goes 
to the workhouse to: read his Testament to..a poor old 
man, whose deportnfent and good conduct, is high] 
gratifying to his teachers; a second, that of a little girl, 
who a neh an aged man for swearing; at the same 
time offering up a suitable prayer that he might never 
do so again. “Out of the mouths of babes hast thou,” 
O God, “ordained praise.”—Jb. 


—@——— 
The Distressed Relieved. 

In the month of October, 1817, a little girl, about six 
years old, sister to one of the scholars in a Sunday 
School at Bristol, was so dreadfully burned as to cause 
her death. The Sunday after this event happened, the 
superintendent hinted to the scholars, the propriety of 
making subscriptions amongst themselves, occasionally, 
for the relief of the efflicted, and stimulated and encour- 
aged them to perform acts of charity and mercy, without 
expressly ealiing upon them to do so on that particular 
occasion. On the Sunday following, however, numbers 
came prepared to subscribe their half-pence and pence, 





ning she quietly retired, ere she laid herself down upon 


to nine shillings and upwards, was made. Some of the 
older girls were deputed to carry it to the poor friends 
of the deceased child, which unexpected donation was 
most thankfully received by them.—Jb. 


————S——_— 
Benevolence Displayed. 


One of the boys in Thrup School having been absent 
for several Sundays, the boys were informed that the 
cause was his having no shoes, and his parents being too 
poor to buy him any. The next Sunday they freely 
contributed a sufficient sum to enable their school-fel- 
low to appear among them, on the following Sabbath, 
with new shoes.—Jb. ~ 
—<———- 
Sin Reproved. 


A few years since, in the island of Jamaica, a child, 
who had been educated in a Sunday School, happened 
to see a negro mend.ng his net upon the Sabbath day. 
The child immediately went up to him, and said, “Do 
ye, not know, that it is written in the word of God, 
‘Thou shalt remember to keep holy the Sabbath day.’ ” 
“ Now, massa,” replied the negro, “if you bring de word 
of God, and read dat passage, I fio mend my net on Sun- 
day any more.” The child brought the Bible, and read 
it; the negro laid aside his net; and, going home to his 
wife, said, “O! me never see such a picaninny (child) as 
dat; him tel! me all about de word of God! I never can 
work upon de Sabbath again.”—Jb. 





POETRY. 





TO A BOY WHO WOULD NOT LEARN, 
Learn your lesson, idle boy ; 

Must I ever have to scold you ? 
Always playing with some toy, 

Never doing what is told you. 
You'll be a dunce, I sadly fear, 

In spite of all the pains I’m taking; 
It often causes me a tear, 

To see so little progress making. 
I do believe you read as well 

A month ago, as you do now: 
A melancholy thing to tell 

Of any: boy, you must allow. 


What will your father think and say, 
When he the usual question asks, 
Tf lm obliged like yesterday 
To say you have not learned your tasks ? 
Did you not promise him, last night, 
You would a different course pursue,— 
And try to spell, and read, and write, 
As well as other children do? 
Then why do you not keep your word, 
Instead of loitering there all day ? 
Your lessons then might all be heard, 
And time enough still left for play. 


Young folks their time should well employ, 
And learn as quickly as they can: 
I never knew an idle boy, 
Grow up a wise and useful man. —Y. Friend. 
—— 
I MUST NOT TEAZE MY MOTHER. 
I must not teaze my mother, 
For she is very kind, 
And every thing she says to me, 
I must directly mind ; 
For when I was a baby, 
And could not speak or walk, 
She let me in her bosom sleep, 
And taught me how to ta!k. 
I must not teaze my mother ; 
And wher she likes to read, 
Or has the head-ache, I will step 
Most silently indeed. 
I will not choose.a noisy play, 
Nor trifling troubles tell, 
But sit down quiet by her side, 
And try to make her well. 


I must not teaze my mother ; 
I’ve heard dear father say, 
When I was in my cradle sick, 
She nursed me night and day. 
She lays me in my little bed, 
She gives me clothes and food, 
And I have nothing else to pay, 
But trying to be good. 
IT must not teaze my mother ; 
She loves me all the day, 
And she has patience with my faults, 
And teaches me to pray ; 
How much I’]l strive to please her, 
ew She every hour shal] see, 
F 














which they cheerfully did, and a collection, amounting 


or should she go away or die, 
What would become of me ? 


Ah So —<— 
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